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NEW TERMS. 


XPERIMENT! Progress! Change! 
These are the watchwords of whatever is 
to live and grow in these swift times. 

We arranged the terms ofour paper, when 
we began this series, with a sincere desire to 
accommodate all sorts of-persons who might wish 
to read it, without regard to pecuniary consid- 
erations. We said it was “ free to all,” and 
we meant what we said. To make dealings 
easy with those who might not wish to receive 
a gift, or might think that what costs nothing 
is worth nothing, we named for them a price, 
that seemed fair for the times. That price cer- 
tainly is no pet of ours, and if it hurts any- 
body’s eyes, we can change it very cheerfully. 
Here goes: 

TERMS OF THE CIRCULAR. 
[ PRESENT AND EX-POST FACTO. ] 


FREE TO ALL: THOSE WHO WISH TO PAY 
MAY SEND ONE DoLLAR A YEAR. 

If this does not suit, each one may send such 
sum as suits his own taste. 

There is no trick that need be feared in all 
this. We are not luring customers into deal- 
ings with us that we may by and by spring a 
charge uponthem. Our paper ( under various 
names) is thirty years old, and we have never 
yet charged any body for it, or sent anybody a 
bill of it, or dunned anybody to pay for it; and 
we never shall do any such thing. 

We have no medicines to advertise, except 
ice and criticism, and they are not patented. 

We might, it is true, use the paper to ex- 
tend the fame and sale of our principal produc- 
tions—strawberries and steel traps. But it 
happens that some of our best writers are just 
now improvidently engaged in urging every 
body to raise their own strawberries and show- 
ing them how to do it ; and as to the traps, they 
advertise themselves so well that we have long 
been almost hopelessly behind our orders for 
them. 

Isit then the object of our free and easy 
terms to get a large circulation for the paper it- 
self? Not exactly. We expect to get a large 
circle of readers, but are in no hurry for it, and 
certainly do not wish that so small a motive as 
freedom from the usual tax on newspaper read- 
ing should be the gathering attraction. 


What we want, and all we want, is, that those 
who have an appetite for our entertainment 


should not be hindered by the money-dicker.| 


The poor may be hindered by want of money 
and by shame. We would gladly make them 
free by insuring them against charge or grudge. 
The rich may be hindered by the fashion and 
pride that revolt at receiving a gift. We 
would make them free by naming a price. 

“ But after all there is some secret motive be- 
hind allthis. What is it?’ In reply, like true 
Yankees, we ask the Universal Yankee Nation, 
What is your motive in setting the world agog 
with your pestilent invention of FREE SCHOOLS ? 
Answer us that if you can, and then perhaps 
you will find you have framed an answer for us. 
We were born and bred among people who cal- 
culate profits in long round-about ways. 

Is it inconceivable that a Community like 
ours should make what money it wants by sell- 
ing strawberries, traps and the like, and then 
should take a fancy to use its surplus in-prin-| 
ting a free paper, for the sake of cultivating 
literature among its young men and women, 
and diffusing intelligence and a good spirit in 
the world ? 

That is all the trick of our terms. 





PICTOR IGNOTUS—MUNDUS IGNO- 
' TUS. 
‘¢TYICTOR IGNOTUS.” This is the 
title of an article in the April number 
of the Atlantic Monthly. 

In Appleton’s Cyclopedia of Biography, 
page 102, we read this: 

** William Blake, an artist and poet of sin- 
gular genius and originality, remarkable also 
for his extraordinary visions, 1759—1827.” 

*‘ Pictor Ignotus” and William Blake are 
one. ; 

The article in the Atlantic contains a sketch 
of his life and character. We shall not at- 
tempt to reproduce it here. We wish only to 
notice a truly remarkable phase of his charac- 
ter. The three lines from the Cyclopedia of 
Biography give a hint of the man. He ap- 





‘pears to have been wonderfully sensitive to 


the influence and presence of the spiritual 
world. When a boy, he professed to see an- 
gels. We will quote some passages from the 
magazine article in which allusion is made to 
this feature of his character : 


“ Let us go back a hundred years, to the time 
when William Blake was a fair-haired, smooth- 
browed boy, wandering aimlessly, after the man- 
ner of boys, about the streets of London. It 
might seem at first a matter of regret that a soul 
full of all glowing and glorious fancies should have 
been consigned to the damp and dismal dullness 
of that crowded city ; but, in truth nothing 
could be more fit. To this affluent, creative 
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him, silver pavements shone beneath his feet, 
jeweled gates unfolded on golden hinges turning, 
‘and he wandered forth into a fair country. 
| What need of sunshine and bloom fur one who 
saw in the deepest darkness a “light that never 
was on sea or land”? Rambling out into the 
pleasant woods of Dulwich, through the green 
meadows of Walton, by the breezy hights of 
Sydenham, bands of angels attended him.— 
They walked between the toiling haymakers, 
they hovered above him in the apple-boughs, and 
their bright wings shone like stars. Tor him 
there was neither awe nor mystery, only delight. 
Angels were no more unnatural than apples. 
But the honest hosier, his father, took different 
views. Never in all his life had that worthy 
citizen beheld angels perched on tree-tops, and 
he was only prevented from administering to his 
son a sound thrashing for the absurd falsehood 


by the intercession of his mother. 
x * x 


* * 


“The boy had much reason to thank his mo- 
ther, forto her intervention it was doubtless 
largely due that he was left to follow his bent, 
and haunt such picture-galleries as might be 
found in noblemen’s houses and public sale- 
rooms. There he feasted his bodily eyes on 
earthly beauty, as his mental gaze had been 
charmed with heavenly visions. From admi- 
ration to imitation was but a step, and the little 
hands soon began to shape such rude, but loving 
copies as Raffaelle, with tears in his eyes, must 
have smiled to see. Ilis father, moved by 
motherly persuasions, as we can easily infer, 
bought him casts for models, that he might con- 
tinue his drawing-lessons at home; his own 
small allowance of pocket-money went for 
prints ; his wistful child-face presently became 
known to dealers, and many a cheap lot was 
knocked down to him with amiable haste by 
friendly auctioneers. Then and there began 
that life-long love and loyalty to the grand old 
masters of Germany and Italy, to Albrecht Dii- 
rer, to Michel Angelo, to Raffaelle, which knew 
no diminution, and which, in its very commence- 
ment, revealed the eclecticism of true genius, 
because the giants were not the gods in those 
days. m 

* But there came a time when Pegasus must be 
broken in to drudgery, and travel along trodden 
ways. By slow, it cannot be said by toilsome 
ascent, the young student had reached the ves- 
tibule of the temple; but 
“Every door was barred with gold, and.opened but 

to golden keys,” 

which, alas! to him were wanting. Nothing 
| daunted, his sincere soul preferred to be a door- 
| keeper in the house of his worship rather than a 
| dweller in the tents of Mammon. Unable to 
| be an artist, he was content for the time to be- 
| come an artisan, and chose to learn engraving, 
| —a craft which would keep him within sight 
‘and sound of the heaven from which he was 
| shut out.” 


As years advanced, his belief in intercourse 
with the spiritual world increased, and became 
It modified all 





‘an abiding thing with him. 


| his works of art. 
| He was poor, and had much study to devise 
ways of support for himself and wife : 


“Long thinking anxiously as to ways and 
means, suddenly, in the night, Robert [his broth- 
er who had died a short time previous] stood be- 








mind dinginess and dimness were not. Through) fore him, and revealed to him « secret by which 
the greyest gloom golden palaces rose before | a fac-simile of poetry and design could be pro- 
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duced. On rising in the morning, Mrs. Blake 
was sent out with a half-crown to buy the nec- 
essary materials, and with that he began an 
experiment which resulted in furnishing his prin- 
cipal means of support through life. It consis- 
ted in a species of engraving in relief both of 
the words and the designs of his poems, by a 
process peculiar and original. From his plates he 
printed off in any tint he chose, afterwards color- 
ing up his designs by hand. Joseph, the sacred 
carpenter, had appeared in a vision, and revealed 
to him certain secrets of coloring. Mrs. Blake 
delighted to assist himin taking impressions, 
which she did with great skill, in tinting the de- 
signs, and in doing up the pages in boards; so 
that everything, except manufacturing the paper, 
was done by the poet and his wife. Never be- 
fore, as his biographer justly remarks, was a 
man so literally the author of his own book. 
If we may credit the testimony that is given, or 
even judge from such proofs as Mr. Gilchrist’s 
book can furnish, these works of his hands were 
exquisitely beautiful. The effect of the poems 
imbedded in their designs is, we are told, quite 
different from their effect set naked upon a blank 
page. It was as if he had transferred scenery 
and characters from that spirit-realm where his 
own mind wandered at will; and from won- 
drous lips wondrous words came fitly, and with 
surpassing power. Confirmation of this we 
find in the few plates of “Songs of Innocence,” 
which have been recovered. Shorn of the ra- 
diant rainbow hues, the golden sheen, with which 
the artist, angel taught, glorified his pictures, 
they still body for us the beauty of his ‘ Hap- 
py Valley.” Children revel there in uncheck- 
ed play. Springing vines, in wild exuberance 
of life, twine around the verse, thrusting their 
slender coils in among the lines. Weeping wil- 
lows dip their branches into translucent pools. 
Hleavy-laden trees droop their ripe, rich clus- 
ters overhead. Under the shade of broad- 
spreading oaks little children climb on the tiger’s 
yielding back and stroke the lion’s tawny mane 
in a true Millennium. 

“The first series, ‘Songs of Innocence, was 
sueceeded by ‘Songs of Experience, subse- 
quently bound in one volume. Then came the 
book of §Thel, an allegory, wherein Thel, beau- 
tiful daughter of the Seraphim, laments the 
shortness of her life down by the River of Adona, 
and is answered by the Lily of the Valley, the 
Little Cloud, the Lowly Worm, and the Clod of 
Clay ; the burden of whose song is — 

‘ But how this is, sweet maid, I know not, and I 
cannot know, 
I ponder, and I cannot ponder: yet I live and love! 

The designs give the beautiful daughter listen- 
ing to the Lily and the Cloud. The Clod is an 
infant wrapped in a lily-leaf. The effect of the 
whole poem and design together is as of an 
‘angel’s reverie.’ 

he ‘ Marriage of Heaven and Hell’ is con- 
sidered one of the most curious and original of 
his works. After an opening ‘ Argument’ 
comes a series of ‘Proverbs of Hell, which, 
however, answer very well for earth: as, ‘A 
fool sees not the same tree that a wise man 
sees’; ‘He whose face gives no light shall nev- 
er become a star’; ‘The apple-tree never asks 
the beech how he shall grow, nor the lion the 
horse how he shall take his prey.’ The re- 
mainder of the book consists of ‘ Memorable 
Fancies,’ half dream, half allegory, sublime and 
grotesque inextricably commingling, but all 
ornamented with designs most daring and im- 
aginative in conception, and steeped in the rich- 
est color. We subjoin a description of one or 
two, as a curiosity. ‘A strip of azure sky 
surmounts, and of land divides, the words of 
the title-page, leaving on each side scant and 
baleful trees, little else than stem and spray. 
Drawn on a tiny scale lies a corpse, and one 
bends over it. Flames burst forth below and 
slant upward across the page, gorgeous with 
every hue. In their very core, two spirits rush 
together and embrace.’ In the seventh design 
is ‘alittle island of the sea, where an infant 
springs to its mother’s bosom, From the birth. 





cleft ground a spirit has half emerged. Below, 
with outstretched arms and hoary beard; an aw- 
ful, ancient man rushes at you, as it were, out 
of the page.’ The eleventh is ‘a surging of 
mingled fire, water, and blood, wherein roll the 
volumes of a huge, double-fanged serpent, his 
crest erect, his jaws wide open.’ ‘The ever- 
fluctuating color, the spectral pigmies rolling, 
flying, leaping among the letters, the ripe bloom 
of quiet corners, the living light and bursts of 
flame, the spires and tongues of fire vibrating 
with the full prism, make the page seem to 
move and quiver within its boundaries, and you 
lay the book down tenderly, as if you had been 
handling something sentient.’ 

“We have not space to give a description, 
scarcely even a catalogue, of Blake’s numerous 
works. Wild, fragmentary, gorgeous dreams they 
are, tangled in with strange allegoric words and 
designs, that throb with their prisoned vitality. 
The energy, the might, the intensity of his lines 
and figures it is impossible for words to convey. 
It is power in the fiercest, most eager action,— 
fire and passion, the madness and stupor of de- 
spair, the frenzy of desire, the lurid depths of 
woe, that thrill and rivet you even in the com- 
paratively lifeless rendering of this book. The 
mere titles of the poems give but a slight clue 
to their character. Ideas are upheaved in a toss- 
ing surge of words. It is amystic, but lovely 
Utopia, into which ‘The Gates of Paradise’ 
open.” 

Afterwards he lived afew years at Felp- 
ham, by the seaside, and of his residence 
there the Atlantic article says: 


“In the little cottage overlooking the sea, 
fanned by the pure breeze, ‘and smiled upon by 
sunshine of: tlie hills, he tasted rare spiritual joy. 
Throwing off mortal incumbrance—never, in- 
deed, an overweight to him—he reveled in his 
clairvoyance. The lights that shimmered 
across the sea shone from other worlds. The 
purple of the gathering darkness was the curtain 
of God’s tabernacle. Gray shadows of the 
gloaming assumed mortal shapes, and he talked 
with Moses and the prophets, and the old he- 
roes of song. The Ladder of Heaven was firm- 
ly fixed by his garden-gate, and the angels as- 
cended and descended. ; 

* * * * * 


“ Returned to London, he resumed the pro- 
duction of his oracular works— prophetic 
books,’ he called them. These he illustrated 
with his own peculiar and beautiful designs, ‘all 
sanded over with a sort of golden mist.’ 
Among much that is incoherent and incompre- 
hensible may be found passages of great force, 
tenderness, and beauty. 

* * * * * 

‘ His soul was like a star, and dwelt apart.’ 

Tle had but to withdraw to his inner chamber, 
and all honor and recognition awaited him. 
The pangs of poverty or coldness he never ex- 
perienced, for his life was on a higher plane : 

‘I am in God’s presence night and day, 

He never turns his face away.’ 

“When a little girl of extraordinary beauty 
was brought to him, his kindest wish, as he 
stood stroking her long ringlets, was, ‘May 
God make this world to you, my child, as beau- 
tiful as it has been to me!’ His own testimo- 
ny declares— 

‘The angel who presided at my birth 

Said—‘ Little creature, formed of joy and mirth, 

Go, love without the help of anything on earth !’ 
But much help from above came to him. The 
living lines that sprung beneath his pencil were 
but reminiscences of his spiritual home. Im- 
mortal visitants, unseen by common eyes, hung 
enraptured over his sketches, lent a loving ear 
to his songs, and left with him their legacy to 
Earth. There was no looking back mournfully 
on the past, nor forward impatiently to the fu- 
ture, but a rapturous, radiant, eternal now. 
Every morning came heavy freighted with its 
own delights; every evening brought its own 
exceeding great reward. 

So, refusing to the last to work in traces,— 





flying out against Reynolds, the bland and pop- 
ular President of the Royal Academy, yet ac- 
knowledging with enthusiasm what he deemed 
to be excellence—loving Fuseli with a steadfast 
love through all neglect, and hurling his indig- 
nation at a public that refused to see his worth 
—flouting at Bacon, the great philosopher, and 
fighting for Barry, the restorer of the antique, 
he resolutely pursued his appointed way un- 
moved. But the day was fast drawing on intu 
darkness... The firm will never quailed, but the 
sturdy feet faltered. Yet, as the sun went 
down, soft lights overspread the heavens.— 
Young men came to him with fresh hearts, and 
drew out all the freshness of his own. Little 
children learned to watch for his footsteps over 
the Hampstead hills, and sat on his knee, sun- 
ning him with their caresses. Men who towered 
above their time, reverencing the God within, 
and bowing not down to the demon a la mode, 
gathered around him, listened to his words, and 
did obeisance to his genius. They never teased 
him with unsympathetic questioning, or enraged 
him with blunt contradiction. They received 
his visions simply, and discussed them ration- 
ally, deeming them worthy of study rather 
than of ridicule or vulgar incredulity. To their 
requests the spirits were docile. Sitting by his 
side at midnight, they watched while he sum- 
moned from unknown realms long vanished 
shades. William Wallace arose from his ‘ gory 
bed, Edward I. turned back from the lilies of 
France, and, forgetting their ancient hate, stood 
before him with placid dignity. The man who 
built the Pyramids lifted his ungainly features 
from the ingulfing centuries; souls of blood- 
thirsty men, duly forced into the shape of fleas, 
lent their hideousness to his night; and the Evil 
One himself did not disdam to sit for his portrait 
to this undismayed magician. That these are 
actual portraits of concrete objects, is not to be 
affirmed. That they are portraits of what 
Blake saw, is as little to be denied. Weare as- 
sured that his whole manner was that of a man 
copying, and not inventing, and the simplicity 
and sincerity of his life forbid any thought of 
intentional deceit. No criticism affected him. 
Nothing could shake his faith. ‘It must be 
right: I saw it so,’ was the beginning and the 
end of his defence. The testimony of these 
friends of his is that he was of all artists most 
spiritual, devoted, and single-minded. One of 
them says, if asked to point out among the in- 
tellectual a happy man, he should at once think 
of Blake. One, a young artist, finding his in- 
vention flag for a whole fortnight, had recourse 
to Blake. ' 

“¢Tt is just so with us,’ he exclaimed, turning 
to his wife, ‘is it not for weeks together, when 
the visions forsake us? What do we do then, 
Kate ?” 

“¢ We kneel down and pray, Mr. Blake.’ 

“To these choice spirits, these enthusiastic and 
confiding friends, his house was the House of the 
Interpreter. The little back-room, kitchen, bed- 
room, studio and parlor in one, plain and neat, 
had for them a kind of enchantment. That roy- 
al presence lighted up the ‘hole’ into a palace. 
The very walls widened with the greatness of 
hissoul. The windows that opened on the mud- 
dy Thames seemed to overlook the river of the 
water of life. Among the scant furnishings, 
his high thoughts, set in noble words, gleamed 
like apples of gold in pictures of silver. Over 
the gulf that yawns betwen two worlds he flung 
a glorious arch, and walked tranquilly back and 
forth. Heaven was as much a matter-of-fact to 
him asearth. Ofsacréd things he spoke with a 
familiarity which, to those who did not under- 
stand him, seemed either madness or blasphe- 
my; but his friends never misunderstood. 
With one exception, none who knew him _per- 
sonally ever thought of calling his sanity in 
question. To them he was a sweet, gentle, lov- 
able man. They felt the truth ofhis life. They 
saw that 

‘ Only that fine madness still he did retain, 
Which rightly should possess a poet’s brain.’ ” 


This picture of the man is deeply interest 
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ing and suggestive. It seems strange, that in 
the brief lapse of half a century he should 
have been so completely forgotten that his 
name falls strangely on the ear. We begin 
to think that the best life of the world, is not 
that which is held in popular remembrance. 
History is apt to be only a record of the do- 
ings of the poorest and most superficial life. 
The best life remains hidden, or is ignored. 
Its record is mostly confined to the Book of 
Life, and to modest and unobtrusive hearts. 
Wordsworth sings : 


“ There dwelt in the untrodden ways 
Beside the springs of Dove, 

A maid whom there were few to praise, 
And very few to love.” 


The brightest, purest, truest life in this world, 
hitherto, has mostly dwelt thus—‘“in the un- 
trodden ways.” Contemporary history did 
not record any thing about Jesus, and Peter, 
and John, and Paul, and the Primitive 
Church. It was too much occupied with its 
Cxesars and their legions, its Antonys and 
Cleopatras, its Ciceros and Horaces. Yet 
the conquests of Roman arms, the triumphs in 
the Roman forum, caused but a ripple in the 
long course of human affairs, compared with 
the mighty stream of revolutionary power 
that has flowed and is now flowing into the 
world, from the lives of those earnest, ignored 
and unheralded men. The fact that William 
Blake is now written about as one whom the 
world had forgotten, is something in his favor, 
rather than otherwise. Turning back to him 
now, after fifty years of silence, his life seems 
fresh and beautiful, a bright, rich thing in 
that dead eighteenth century which ignored 
him. That century, so material and superfi- 
cial in its tendencies, did not understand him. 
It considered him somewhat insane even. 
Perhaps only now is the time at hand for 
him to be understood and truly appreciated. 


But such phenomenal and, as it were, illus- 
trative men as William Blake, need to be ex- 
plained. They illustrate some great law of 
life which should be better known. They do 
not have their place in the world’s history, 
only to be treated as crazy, or to be ignored 
and forgotten. They provoke “ obstinate 
questionings.” 

The writer in the Atlantic does not attempt 
any thorough explanation of Blake’s character 
and career. But near the close of the article, 
we meet with the following : 


“Imagination was to him the great reality. The 
external, that which makes the chief conscious- 
ness of most men, was to him only staging, an 
incumbrance, and uncouth, but to be endured 


strenuous effort and untiring devotion he had 
penetrated beyond the rank and file—but not 


Neither is it the low su- 
He recounted no miracle, 
It was only that by 


thing from madness. 
perstition of ghosts. 
nothing supernatural. 


beyond the possibilities of the rank and file— 
into the unseen world. Undoubtedly this pow- 
er finally assumed undue proportions. In_his 
isolation it led him on too unresistingly. His 
generation knew him not. It neglected where 
it should have trained, and stared where it 
should have studied.” 

This, however, is far from satisfactory. And 
after reading it, we long to ask the author what 
is meant by the previous talk about angels and 
the spiritual world. Are these terms used in 
their honest meaning? They possess too noble 
and sacred a meaning not to be used seriously. 
It is a poor explanation of such a career as Wil- 
liam Blake’s, to tell us that “‘ imagination was 
to him the great reality,” and that the world 
he communicated with was a world of the im- 
agination, and the beings he saw were imag- 
inary beings. Our heart, and we believe the 
heart of the writer of the above, also, de- 
mands a deeper solution. We believe there 
is real foundation in such cases as that of 
William Blake, for the claim of spiritual inter- 
course; that these wonderful manifestations of 
genius, are in fact, the results of contact with 
the spiritual world. 

** Why should it be thought a thing incred- 
ible with you, that God should raise the 
dead ?”’—asked the apostle Paul in his immor- 
tal argument before Agrippa, eighteen hun- 
dred years ago. With equal pertinence it 
may be asked to-day, Why is it thought a 
thing incredible that men should be inspired 
from another and higher world? Why is it 
incredible that they should see and talk with 
angels ; or behold visions of interior glory 
and beauty? Why isit incredible that the 
artist’s fingers should be controlled by spirit- 
ual guidance ; that the poet’s pen should move 
obedient to the rhythm and flow of angelic 


of the eternal sphere ? 
lieved in these things. 


In old days men be- 
ground of existence. 
known Painter. 


It has almost forgotten the 


ward life. 


song; that the orator’s lips should be touched 
with fire from heavenly altars; that the mu- 
sician should be the medium of the harmonies 


In the highest He- 
brew life they, as it were, formed the back 


This world had forgotten William Blake. 
He had become a “ Pictor Ignotus”—an Un- 


practical effect is to crush out vital faith in 
spiritual, miraculous relation and power. 

But such lives as that of William Blake, call 
men back to the old question of inspiration. 
The original skill and power of execution, the 
quick and marvelous insight, and more than 
this, the bold and defiant assertion of spiritual 
vision and communication, of such a man, set 
at naught the wisdom of the schools and claim 
the most reverent consideration. It is such 
men that the world needs. Milton tells us that 


“ Millions of spiritual creatures walk this earth 
Unseen, both while we wake and while we sleep.” 


It needs but that our life become refined, and 
our hearts full of divine faith, to know as 
a living truth that we stand in the immediate 
presence of spiritual beings, and to have our 
eyes opened that we may see them. William 
Blake seems to have been sincere enough to 
believe and confess his perception of this 
great fact. 

Further, do we not have a hint in his career, 
of the fact that underlies all manifestations of 
genius in every department of human action ? 
namely, that genius is the power and in- 
telligence of the interior world flowing out into 
external life. If we look at men in their out- 
ward relations merely, the manifestations of 
genius and originality have something unex- 
plainable about them. We do not see why 
this man should have keener insight than that 
one ; why this man’s utterance should thrill us, 
and that one’s fall on our ear without power ; 
why this artisan in all his ways is quick, fa- 
cile, and full-of invention, while that one can 
only do what thousands have done before ; why 
one is a poet, another a musician, another an 
orator, another a leader of men. But if there 
is an interior world, and men are the mediums 
of the life that unfolds there, how easy the 
explanation of all this. If we stand related to 
ascending orders of spiritual existences center- 
ing in God, if we are surrounded and attended 
by angels who always behold the face of our 
Father who is in heaven, how significant is 
our life and its manifestations of power and 
original capacity. ; 

If we study the various manifestations of 
genius and originality we shall find that they all 
hint at this divine, interior origin. Moses leads 
forth a nation from bondage and through a dis- 
cipline of forty years in the desert, not by his 
own wisdom and strength, but because the an- 


Spiritual world—its presence, its character, its| gel of the covenant stood at his right hand, and 
accessibility, its power of influence upon out- 
That world has become almost a|Aholiab built the ark, not through their own 


talked with him face to face. Bezaleel and 


and made the most-of. The world of the im- Mundus Ignotus, ” Unknown World. Even skill, bat be ape the Lord had filled om 
agination was the true world. Imagination when recognized, it is practically treated as| with the Spirit of God, in wisdom, and m un- 
bodied forth the forms of things unknown in a| remote from human affairs, and only reached derstanding, and in knowledge, and in all man- 
— — on than - great eee through death. Though the Bible is in almost | ner of workmanship, to devise cunning works, 
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ings a local habitation and a name. Nay, he| though church spires rise from every village, | in the cutting of stones to set them, and in the 
pe 2b ay oem. — nethiegs He rather as-| yet we do not find much practical faith in the| carving of timber, to work in all manner of 
istence as real, * wana a ye ces cae invisible life. Every wkere it is preached workmanship.” Standing thus conspicuous in 
as those of the bed or the table. Imagination that the age of miracles—the age of the mani-|the world’s history these men illustrate the nat- 
was akintet —_ wry: and its objects were festation of spiritual power—is past. Theo-| ural law of all genius, as the result of inspira- 
a Ace err — oniet, tec i P 7" logical seminaries every where teach this. tion. an ; 

every one, and to be susceptible of development | Ostensibly designed to prepare spiritual teach- If the view we have indicated is the true one, 


by cultivation. This is surely a very different|ers and leaders for the mass of men, their! why should we not claim our birthright as men, 
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and return to the Eden state of open commun- 
ication with the heavens? Manifestly, it is 
our privilege. It is what we need to make 
our life complete and integral. It is the royal 
endowment to which the gospel of Christ invites 
us. Human history loses its meaning unless 
there is a destiny of this kind before us. The 
student of human life and of God’s word, in all 
high hours, thirsts for such a consummation. 
He feels that the heavens are ready to yield 
to him the moment the full faith of the resur- 
rection dominates in his soul. All the proph- 
ecy of the past points to this final union of 
heaven and earth. 

The world, after all, has known but little of 
true genius. Here and there have been out- 
bursts of the inner life, leaving results which 
thrill men with a strange and mastering power. 
But the prevailing state of men has been stag- 
nant and insensible to the grand possibilities 
of life—of the earth, earthy. Only when we 
awake to this inner world and have converse 
with angels, shall we truly live. Then art 
will find its mediums, who will say with Wil- 
liam Blake, to all who question the results of 
their illumination, as they image forth the di- 
vine idea— 

“Tv MUST BE RIGHT: I SAW IT 80.” 


FOOT NOTES. 
v. 

I have said that a circle described with a twelve- 
mile radius and comprising four hundred and fifty- 
two square miles, affords a field of observation large 
enough for any but a superficial man. But I now 
think that so large a field will be too great for a 
thorough man. We are generally altogether too 
telescopic in our vision, and therefore never really 
know what is going on near us. We look too much 
at things in gross bulk. The microscope, for this 
reason, excites my wonder and respect quite as much 
as the telescope of Herschel or Lord Rosse, I have 
noticed that people are apt to pride themselves on 
taking comprehensive views. I think a good deal 
may be said in favor of narrow views—views got by 
shutting one eye. When a man is particularly hun- 
gry for something fresh, in short when he is eager 
for discovery, ne cannot do better than to begin his 
search the instant he gets out of doors. I do not see 
any particular reason for his getting on a horse and 
starting off at a flying pace to find something juicy. 
I feel elated and humbled when I make some little 
discovery pretty near my door. I am humiliated 
because my superficiality has made me overlook so 
much; andIam elated to think that it will bea 
great while before I shall have sucked things entirely 
dry. <A thoroughly devout man who is receptive to 
the spirit of perennial improvement, seldom needs to 
go far. He does not belong to the class of whom it 
is said, “ having eyes they see not.” If a man keeps 
his eyes and ears open he will find much that is par- 
ticularly meant for him. He is richly fed if he finds 
nothing more succulent than one of these dry 

LICHENS, 

These obscure little plants are a numerous tribe, and 
they inhabit every spot hereabouts more fylly than 
any other place with which I am acquainted. They 
have possession of all the trunks of the forest trees, 
and have pushed on their pioneers to the very twigs. 
Old roofs, and old fences, and walls, and bowlders 
are all splashed and spattered by this humble veg- 
etation. The cliffs of Mount Carmel are painted 
with lichens that at the distance of a mile, show as 
agreeably as frescoes. Lichens growing upon the 
ground are not generally so noticeable as those living 
upon other substances, still some of the most import- 
ant ones are peculiar to the soil. The northern and 
temperate portions of the earth are the proper home 
of these plants. They have been found on moun- 





tains at the hight of eighteen thousand two hun- 
dred and twenty-five feet: this is their highest limit, 
and is only eleven hundred and seventy-five feet 
lower than the highest point yet reached by man. 
These comparatively invisible things, although every 
where present, appear to be nature’s delicate under- 
clothing, which she is in no haste to reveal except to 
her more devoted intimates. 

In order to give a greater degree of clearness to 
these notes, it now becomes necessary to write with 
some little scientific precision. With the exception 
of the fungi and alge, the lichens are the lowest 
form of vegetable organization. They generally 
consist of “flat expansions, which are crustaceous 
rather than foliaceous.” They sometimes are “ pul- 
verulent, dry or leathery, sometimes thick, woody or 
fungous.” They cling by their under surfaces to the 
substances upon which they grow, “ while by the 
upper they draw their nourishment directly from 
the air.” In organization they are far below the 
most lowly plant that produces flowers. “ Their 
fructification is in ewps or shields, resting on the sur- 
face of the thallus, or more or less immersed in its 
substance, or else in pulverulent spots scattered over 
its surface.” The lichens are to be distinguished 
from mosses, with which, in common language, they 
are generally confounded. The latter plants send 
up a stem which bears the fructification in a man- 
ner similar to proper flowering plants. If one wish- 
es to get a vivid conception of the vast gap existing 
in the series between the lichen and some highly or- 
ganized tree, like an oak for example, which has 
roots, stem, branches, leaves, lowers, and a proper 
fruit, let him conceive of an oak being deprived of 
its parts one after another until it is reduced to a 
single leaf, with only the acorn cup sitting upon it, 
and then let him suppose that this leaf is glued to a 
rock or an old log. 

Obscure and neglected as are these dry little 
plants, they have nevertheless played, and are still 
playing an important part on the world’s stage. 
“The greater part,’ says “Brande,” “are of no 
known use” to man; “but some, as the reindeer 
moss ( Cenomyce rangiferina), the Iceland moss ( Ce- 
traria islandica) and various species of Gyrophora, 
are capable of sustaining life, either in animals or 
man. The Iceland moss, when deprived of its bit- 
terness by boiling, becomes indeed a diet reccom- 
mended to invalids, others are used as tonic medic 
cines, as Variolaria faginea, and Parmelia paretina. 
Their principal use is, however, that of furnishing 
the dyer with brilliant colors; orchall, cudbear, 
and perolle, with many more, are thus employed.” 
Old ladies in the country, who are doctors “ on in- 
stinct,” and who are given to dosing their children, 
and their children’s children, sometimes prescribe 
for colds a decoction made from a particular lichen 
which grows upon the north side of maple trees. 
But all these are trivial uses. The great office of 
the lichens has been to prepare the earth for higher 
races of plants, and finally for man himself. These 
plants deriving their nutriment from the air, and 
comparatively independent of that to which they 
are attached, are the first to take possession o1 the 
rocks, and their remains mingled with grains of min- 
eral are washed down into the hollows to make a 
home for plants which have roots and are dependent 
on a soil. 

The colors of the lichens are exceedingly varied. 
The prevailing tints are neutral and sober—such as 
subdued greens, grays, slates, stone-colors, which 
properly, are lichen colors, and browns; all, however, 
having a tint of green. Positive colors are exceed- 
ingly rare. Ihave yet seen only one lichen that 
shows any kind of red. Yellow and orange are used 
with considerable freedom, but still very rarely when 
compared with the great mass of dull colors. It 
would be strange too, if a man’s words upon this 
theme should not prove to be a little dun-colored. 

These thirsty little things are not proper aquatics, 
but still they are exceedingly sensitive to the degrees 
of moisture. An old roadside wall, though every 
where spotted by lichens, always exhibits a thicker 
coating of them wherever it is shaded by a tree. 
They are a perpetual shadow on the wall. A cluster 
of old trees and a group of shaded bowlders richly 
painted with lichens, make a pleasing little scene 





that often stops me in my walks through the old 
pastures. A rock lying in some unusually damp 
situation, generally exhibits some new varieties of 
lichen. These plants are not varnished like leaves 
generally, and are therefore, particularly adapted to 
absorbing moisture from the atmosphere. On a 
rainy day they absorb and dilate like crackers soaked 
in water, and become lively in color. All trees have 
more or less of these parasites, if they can be prop- 
erly called such; but a tree in conditions for the finest 
growth generally has the fewest of them. A half 
dead tree often makes a wonderful display of large 
lichens. Still they are not dependent on the tree for 
support, for many of them thrive equally well upon 
a stone. 

I find thirteen distinct lichens on one apple tree ; 
and I notice also that they have followed some order 
in their coming to take possession. The first that 
makes its appearance on an apple tree, comes when 
the bark is yet smooth and green. This advances 
steadily upward as the trees grow, and always keeps 
in advance of the other species of lichens. Itisa 
small kidney-shaped blotch of a grayish color, and is 
well dotted by small brown spots no larger than the 
dots I make with my pen. These spots are the fruc- 
tifying organs. Sooner or later four other similar lich- 
ens make their appearance on the tree. They differ in 
color but have the same kind of fructification. These 
are easily overlooked and require a mild microscope 
to develop their beauty. 

The second lichen which comes, has a light 
dun color, itis flat and is full of sinuosities and 
rounded subdivisions, and is much like the antlers of 
a deer. It is seldom more than an inch in diameter. 
It generally settles at the base of a twig or fruit spur, 
and its advance is about seven years behind that of 
the youngest growths of the tree. This lichen when 
it gets older, shows little cups with white rims and 
dark interiors, almost like the liquor of whortleber- 
ries. Sometimes when not larger than the point of 
the pencil with which I make my notes, it has its 
little cup barely visible to the naked eye. In the 
older specimens the cups accumulate and pile up till 
they look like some of the tree corals. 

Simultaneously with this lichen a greenish yellow 
and smaller one is sparingly introduced. It requires 
a microscope to exhibit its delicate tracery. A little 
later too, tufted lichens come on; they are like low 
branching trees, and have flat branchlets. The first isa 
dull bluish green, it is often the most abundant lichen 
on a tree, and it does not show its cups until it is an 
inch high. The other is greenish orange, seldom is 
more than one-fourth of aninch high, and 1s never 
abundant, and it has dark orange cups. The last 
two lichens never get so high up a tree as the others. 

When the tree gets older and the bark changes, a 
large greenish lichen with others, takes possession ; 
a single specimen of this often grows to be a foot in 
diameter, and is altogether the most conspicuous 
lichen in this region. This sometimes almost en- 
tirely envelops an old apple tree. The trunks of ap- 
ple trees after atime generally become divested of 
these parasites. Afler this when the bark becomes 
rich in rotteness proper mossess make their appear- 
ance. 

The lichens that first take possession of a rock are 
little more than greenish incrustations, called bissus, 
which finally makes a kind of soil for the more 
showy mosses and lichens. On this rock near my 
door I find five different pulverulent lichens, that 
can be easily mistaken for mere weather-stains. 
These cover nearly the whole surface of the rock, 
and each one of them is generally about six in¢hes 
in diameter. They appear like blotches made by 
the spreading out and drying of some thick liquid 
that had been spilt upon the stone. In the centers 
are large black grains like kernels of gunpowder, or 
onion seeds; these grains are the fructification. 
One of these lichens has just 4 faint blush of lilac; 
the rest are black, gray, iron-gray, a rich yellow or 
orange. It is these last that give color to the rocks. 
Sometimes a large place in an old road-side wall gets 
its rusty yellow color from this yellow granulated 
lichen. In some spots I find the granulations have 
accumulated and begun to peel off, carrying little 
pieces of grit with them to make real soil. 

Among all the lichens that live on old wood, the 
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Cladonia coccinea deserves especial attention. This 
is shaped like a goblet; it often grows three-fourths 
ofan inch high, and it bears its fructification in bright 
scarlet masses upon the edge of the cup. This 
lichen grows in the rotten spots on old rails. It 
sometimes is found growing upon the mat of leaves 
at the foot of a pine tree, and again upon the ground, 
although in this case, there is always some vegeta- 
ble matter in the soil to which it clings. A low de- 
caying stump is its favorite haunt. The outer edge 
of an old stump is often quite encircled by a line of 
these goblets, as by a string of beads brighter than 
coral. Lines of these scarlet cups sometimes stretch 
from the ground to the top of the stump. On the 
larger patches of rotting wood, these lichens stand 
as thickly as goblets on the shelves of a crockery 
merchant. In the early spring when the snow has 
settled down from the tops of the stumps, these lich- 
ens gleam like coals of fire, and they burn into the 
heart and brain. When the winds at that time are 
hostile, I sometimes go to a sunny hollow to re-kin- 
dle my imagination by draughts from these fiery 
goblets standing upon an old stump. 

I think I may say something about my relations to 
the lichens, for I have lived somewhat intimately with 
them. I ama pruner; and the practical man who 
employs me, is vigilant against the insects that prey 
on the fruit, and that shelter themselves upon the 
trees. I must be executive and not maunder; so I 
labor along diligently scraping off the loose bafk, 
and mosses and lichens; but I feel all the time as if I 
were doing a vulgar thing like defacing frescoes and 
wantonly tearing down tapestries. I suppose this 
practical man is in some way needful tome; I too, 
might become a good deal mossy were it not for the 
hard scrapings I get from him. But then it don’t 
always feel good to be made so bare, and so very real. 
I have to get very near the lichens, and I find that 
the smallest ones are the most beautiful. These little 
things have sorcery about them; and one had best 
not come too close to them. I think they are getting 
their revenge by fascinating me a little. I don’t dare 
to look at them much ; I have to work with my eyesa 
little averted: still I can not entirely resist their 
sorcery. One of these lichens has a light brown cup ; 
when I look at it, it penetrates me like glances from 
the eye of a woman, and I forget to look at the sun- 
glints on the river or at the mountains when they 
are violet. Q. 


HIGHLAND CORRESPONDENCE. 
BEVERLY LODGE, HIGHLANDS OF CONN., } 


May 3, 1864. § 
To the Editor of The Cireular— 

Dear Srr:—According to appointment, as an- 
nounced to you in my letter of the 26th ult., the 
members of The League of Oppression held another 
secret session last night in the haunted house. Anx- 
ious to preclude any possibility of recognition, I set 
out at an early hour, and arrived at the rendezvous 
long before any regular members made their ap- 
pearance. I repaired immediately to my former 
hiding place ; for while I had no fear of Oppression 
or any of his satellites, I knew that the object of my 
journey might be entirely frustrated should one of 
them get a glimpse of old Goffe. 

Somewhat strange thoughts, I own, came into my 
mind as I waited in that dilapidated and forsaken 
old house for the coming of spiritual beings—exist- 
ences who are in a measure independent of time and 
space, and the circumstances which enthral mortals 
—representative beings, who still hold the greater 
portion of humanity in degradation and woe—ene- 
mies to all progress in wisdom, love, liberty and 
spiritual growth—demons, seeking to thwart all the 
efforts of God and his angels. These beings were 
even now approaching this secluded place, in order 
to plot together for the succegs of evil and the de- 
struction of good. “ How singular!” I exclaimed as 
I recalled them to mind, that their apppearance 
should so belie all my previous conceptions of wick- 
ed supernaturals. As already stated, they appeared 
quite like mortals. No cloven feet—no branching 
horns—no caudal appendage refusing concealment ; 
indeed, nearly all the speakable and unspeakable pe- 
Culiarities with which imagination has surrounded 
these beings were wanting. But after the surprise 





and disappointment, comes the reflection, that the 
observation which I was able to make of their ex- 
ternal appearance revealed, at least partially, the 
truth; that the indescribable forms which painters 
and poets have given to evil angels are likely to be 
distorted exaggerations—the effects of diseased im- 
aginations and uneasy consciences. These same 
painters and poets have clothed even beauty with 
deformity, by giving wings to heavenly angels! I 
can explain this only by supposing that their imag- 
inations could not conceive of spirits as moving 
through space independent of feathers! Certainly, 
there is not the slightest indication in Scripture that 
angels have wings like those of a huge bird; and I 
very much doubt whether there is any good reason 
for supposing that evil angels disfigure themselves 
as people commonly suppose. Is it not altogether 
more likely that they should select forms which are 
not very strange, as better adapted to their purposes ? 
We read that persons sometimes “ entertain angels un- 
awares ;” which remark signifies that good angels at 
least are not easily distinguished from good men; 
and I am inclined to think that it is also true, that 
wicked angels are not always easily distinguished 
from bad men, and are also frequently “ entertained 
unawares.” Evil spirits are, however, not less 
hateful, because they do not always disgust us at 
first sight with their hideous forms. They are even 
more dangerous, and should excite us to more e.r- 
nest watchfulness against them. 

The time which intervened before the arrival of 
the members of the cabal, passed very slowly; but 
sleep was far from mine eyelids, notwithstanding the 
fatigue occasioned by the long journey, and the late- 
ness of the hour. On the contrary, every moment 
made me more wakeful; the peculiar mission which 
had brought me hither and the strangeness of my 
circumstances, were not favorable to quiet nerves 
and placid thoughts. One circumstance was par- 
ticularly unpleasant in its aspects. The 7th number 
of THE CrrcuLaR, containing my letter revealing 
the secrets of this diabolical club, had been publish- 
ed in the morning, and sent to the post-office in the 
afternoon ; and it was possible that some one of 
the League might have seen a copy in the course of 
the afternoon or evening; in which case, doubtless 
one of two things would transpire—either the ex- 
pected visitors would keep entirely aloof from the 
haunted house, or they would approach it with malice 
prepense toward your humble correspondent. In the 
former case, I should have made my journey and 
passed a disagreeable night without result; in the 
latter case—who can tell what the result might have 
been? Fool-hardy or otherwise, at the alternative 
thus presented 

“ My nieve did not shake,” 
nor 
“ Each bristled hair stand like a stake.” 

As a believer in Christ’s power over evil spirits, 
I felt secure—felt that in his name I had a talisman 
which would protect me from a legion of spiritual 
fiends. But my faith was not thus tested. At mid- 
night the members began to present themselves, and 
at the appointed time all had arrived, with the ex- 
ception of their leader. When he entered, the com- 
pany was divided into wrangling groups; high and 
hot words were heard from all parts of the room; it 
was evident that the element of real unity was want- 
ing, and that they were brought together simply be- 
cause each thought his own interest would be better 
served in the combination than out of it, Oppres- 
sion immediately called the assembly to order. “TI 
marvel,” he. continued, “to find you so ignorant of 
your own interests, so blind to what will defeat your 
individual purposes and ensure your ruin, as is 
evinced by the scene of strife which I witnessed on 
entering this room. Ido not ask you to love one 
another—that would be impossible; but I do ask 
you, in this hour of peril, to quiet your personal ani- 
mosities, and bend all your energies and thoughts to 
a common end; as by this course alone can we hope 
to stem the current of Good which now threatens to 
flood the world and engulf us. We resolved at 
our last session to investigate the subject of Com- 
munism, and to occupy the present occasion in its 
discussion, Let my friend Infidelity commence, and 


first suggest, however, that speakers confine their re- 
marks mainly to the present period and the move- 
ments which have taken place in this country.” 
Infidelity —The result of my own investigations 
leads me to approve of the last suggestion ; for I have 
found very little to condemn in the socialistic move- 
ments which have originated in other countries.— 
France, which has been termed the hot-bed of social- 
ism, has originated many communistic movements, 
but I have been unable to discern any very danger- 
ous elements in them: and some of them have ap- 
peared to me even more favorable to my interests, 
and to the interests of many of my friends here pres- 
ent, than the ordinary forms of society. And the 
same remarks apply with almost equal force to most 
of the associative movements which have been star- 
ted in the United States. Some of them have been 
openly favorable to my interests, and in nearly all I 
have had™zealous friends. Iam able to assure you 
that our common enemy has received but little ador- 
ation from Communists ; their attention is generally 
absorbed in science, and in impracticable theories 
concerning universal brotherhood, fraternity, com- 
mon-property relations, etc. Their own misfortunes 
and the unhappiness and misery which everywhere 
abound, have tempted many of them to believe there 
is no God who is anxious to make all men good and 
happy, and that their only hope for human improve- 
ment lies in the success of their own personal efforts ; 
and so they experiment, and foolishly expect to make 
themselves better and happier by changing their ex- 
ternal relations. Concerning all such experiments 
my advice is, that we do not seriously disturb them, 
but allow them to continue their efforts to realize a 
harmonic state of society, so long as they ignore the 
only means by which such a state is achievable,— 
There are a few associations in this country of for- 
eign origin, which have a moderate reverence for the 
Bible, and require corresponding attention from us, 
The associations of “ Spiritualists,” as they are called, 
so far as I have been able to ascertain, are doing 
more to diminish faith in the Bible and the God we 
fear, than to increase it, and may therefore be safely 
let alone for the present. But there is one movement 
now in progress which I regard as exceedingly dan- 
gerous to our common cause, and to the destruction 
of which I would urge the direction of our united 
energies. I refer to Bible Communism. This move- 
ment was originated about thirty years ago, and 
though long insignificant, and even now limited in 
its influence, yet an examination of its foundation 
principles and essential character, convinces me that 
it has the elements of permanence and growth in a 
remarkable degree. 

Inquisition.—Permit me to interrupt you by the 
inquiry: Is not the movement of which you speak, 
similar to the one which came under our notice and 
displeasure in the State of Vermont some sixteen 
years ago? 

Infidelity.—It is so similar in all essential respects 
that I am almost prepared to say it is the same. 

Inquisition.—Impossible ; for that was completely 
routed. I was myself instrumental in its destruction. 
Besides, the persons composing that organization 
were known as Perfectionists, while the persons of 
whom you are speaking are called Bible Communists. 

Oppression.—The suspicions of Infidelity are cor- 
rect. The Vermont movement was not destroyed, 
much as my friend Inquisition prides himself on his 
efficiency at the time referred to. It was only 
checked and driven into better circumstances. Per- 
fectionism was the seed, of which Bible Communism 
is the growing*stalk—now bending with fruit, which 
will soon ripen, be gathered, circulated, and repro- 
duce itself in a thousand places unless our immediate 
efforts to entirely uproot it are crowned with success. 
With pain and mortification I make these statements. 
Infidelity will now continue his remarks. 

But Old Habit first gained the floor, and in an 
excited manner protested against the policy of turn- 
ing their whole attention toward one little move- 
ment, and thus limiting the range of discussion. 
“Why,” he inquired, “shall the advice of a single 
member, Infidelity, be followed, before others equally 
interested in the result of this discussion, have an 
opportunity to express themselves? For my part, 





the other members present follow in order, I would 


whilst I entertain no friendship for Bible Commun- 
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ists, I am desirous that other socialistic movements 
should receive a portion of our attention. [Hear! 
Hear!] Isay, cursed be all movements which in- 
terfere with the policy of stagnation. Death to all 
projects which seek to release men from the bondage 
of Ignorance, Disease, Superstition, and fear of the 
powers which we here respectively represent. [Sey- 
eral members rise in great excitement.] I charge 
Infidelity with short-sighted devotion to his own 
single interest. Ie is willing to let other commun- 
istic movements alone, because they do not particu- 
larly interfere with his individual prosperity. He 
forgets, or willfully ignores the fact that they do 
greatly interfere with my interests, and the inter- 
ests of others here present. Weare met together 
because we suppose that in combination we shall 
best subserve the individual interests of each and 
all; then shame, I say, to him who pursuesgis own 
interest, and forgets that of others. [Shame! Shame! 
is reiterated from different parts of the room, and a 
scene of the greatest tumult impends, when “ Order! 
Order! members will take their seats!” is heard 
from the chair in a voice of power, which easily rose 
above the confusion, and instantly stillec the tem- 
pest. The chairman continued :} 

“ Let the scene which has just transpired not be 
repeated during the present discussion. This dis- 
turbance, like most others, originated in a wrong in- 
terpretation of words. I agree with Infidelity that 
it will be best for all of us, in the long run, to con- 
fine our attention for the present more particularly 
to Bible Communism ; because if let alone it prom- 
ises to make more trouble for us than all other exper- 
iments of the kind. As we proceed in this investiga- 
tion, I think it will be found that this movement has 
in it that divine element, which like the flaming 
sword of the Garden of Eden turns every way against 
us; and we shall come to the unanimous conclusion 
—that it must be crushed or it will in the end crush 
us. Let Infidelity conclude his remarks without fur- 
ther interruption; and others will be permitted to 
follow in their turn.” 

There followed an interesting discussion, in which 
a startling array of evidence was produced against 
Bible Communism, as the zealous opponent of all 
the varied forms of oppression which relate to soul, 
body and estate. But this communication is already 
so long, that I will reserve my report of the remarks 
of the different members of the League for another 
letter. Very truly, GoFFE. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 





[We extract the following paragraphs from a letter 
from the friend who reported for orders in our sec- 
ond number :] 

If this world is to be brought to your position, 
how vast the work. But He who once spake to 
chaotic matter, “ Let there be light,” will speak to 
the chaos of spirit, and there shall be light, though 
now the darkness does not comprehend it, nor feel 
the warmth of love. His light and heat are one, as 
in the material sun; and to know him, is to love 
him and be saved by love, and feast on love forever. 

I did not realize how much Communism I had in 
me until now. All past experience has been a pre- 
paration for this development and coalition of the 
inner life. As the traveler by night knows little of 
his road, but coming to an eminence at daylight 
finds himself right, and that each step has brought 
him on—that his guide, whose dim outline and foot- 
fall he has followed, has led him faithfully; so now 
the significance of my past and future stands revealed. 
I see now why He turned me this way here, and 
that way there; and before me stretches the King’s 
highway. It stretches to a glorious city, the mother 
of us all, the bride of Jesus; and the Lamb is the 
light thereof. I must speak well of my companions 
in the way; to their sympathy and kindness I owe 
somuch. Ifmy way in future shall appear strange 
to them, and they never come to know it in the 
flesh, yet I must love them more than before through 
Christ’s constraining charity. I have not, nor do I 
desire a different kind of religion from what I had 
in past years, but the fullness and ripeness of the 
same, realizing the spiritual power of those princi- 
ples which I only assented to, but which did not 


constitute my most spontaneous motive. Principles 
so excellent in ideal must be heavenly in practical 
application to all life and relations, to the full of all 
that is implied in them. The rose is the complete- 
ness of the bud; the sea, of the river; the full corn, 
of the stock: so perfect community of interests in 
all things is the maturity of religious life. I see the 
Communism of Jesus as the grand vortex around 
which all who have any of his life are circling far or 
near; and seeing our destiny is one, and the center 
of our attraction is the same, all should be loving 
and kind, though orbits differ. The signs of the 
times, though revolting and terrible in some fea- 
tures, are rich in suggestions of hope. “It must be 
now that the kingdom is coming.” 


No three days of my life have been so sweetly and 
deeply happy as these last. Never have I so trust- 
ed man as I now trust you and yours; and yet not 
you, but Christ in you. Why did I hesitate so long? 
or why does doubt still tease me? Can this be 
moonshine? No, it is sunshine, for there is vitali- 
zing warmth in every ray. How it pours its glad- 
ness down into my inmost being, and makes my 
heart sing and dance with its ravishing harmony. 
What are mere legalism and formalism compared to 
this? They are the dead chaff which the wind of 
these troublous times is driving away; but this is 
the garnered wheat. 


I receive an implied criticism in your allusion to 
my “ Nicodemus policy.” It was well put. But I 
think I have one foot at least on a higher platform. 
The love of the world or the fear of man shall en- 
slave me no more. I will publicly avow my posi- 
tion as soon as my doing so can serve the best pur- 
poses, as I know it must to me and others at the 
right time. I crave your counsel, intercession and 
direction respecting it. My mind is made up;_ I will 
not leave a bridge for retreat—the rack or the fag- 
got would be better. But I would not destroy a 
bridge over which others might follow. But all that 
earth could do for me would be no motive to return 
—all must now yield to this new covenant. I con- 
fide all to the Lord; he will prepare the way, and 
make every duty plain. 


When I wrote to you last fall, I had a desire for 
some testimony of external evidence of the divine au- 
thority of your teachings, as I said they were of the 
nature.of a new dispensation ; but now the analogy 
of internal principles, as I trust the Spirit reveals it 
to me, is far more conclusive than a physical wonder 
could be. Witchcraft, magic, and hadean spiritual- 
ism riot in wonders, but what do they prove ?—that 
they are of God? But when God himself takes us 
into His confidence and demonstrates by the har- 
mony of internal principles, rather than by visible 
super-naturalism, no doubt remains. Do we believe 
that two and two make four, on any body’s testi- 
mony ? 

If God be love, is not love of God? Can loving 
God with all the heart be any thing but Christian? 
A wonder-worker might be a devil, but a man 
loving his neighbor as himself must be of Christ. 
I get to myself all the good I can, and when I make 
equal effort and have equal desire for my neighbor’s 
good as my own; need further proof be required 
that I love him as myself? When I devote my prop- 
erty, time, family, loves, hopes, labors, body and 
spirit, for good or ill, to suffer or enjoy all with him; 
and he does the same by me, and we are thus made 
one ; what is this but the communism realized with 
you? Whatis this but the answer of Christ’s prayer 
“that they may be one in us?” What is this but 
the marriage of the Lamb? Let those who would 
reproach this, reproach me. Such shame is higher 
honor than all earth’s heroes together have achieved. 
These things charm me thrillingly. I already live 
with you, raised to “ sit together in heavenly places 





in Christ Jesus.” The Bible is open to me now as 
never before ; its pages are more enchanting than 
the most witching fiction; they glow with living 
light ; the shadows change to substance; the types 
unfold ; and what before were dark caverns of mys- 
tery, are now grottoes of gold, pearl and precious 
stones. Heaven pity those, however great, rich or 
honored of men, who see not these things. Life wil) 





now be worth the living; death shall come no more ; 


though our earthly drop from off us, it would not be 
death to us. 


* * * 


It is to be presumed, if we are right, 
(and we know we are), that Christian communism is 
destined to turn the “ world upside down.” To ac- 
complish this it must become more aggressive. Your 
expression relative to making THe CrrcuLar a 
“power on earth,” sounds like a bugle note fora 
charge in a conflict more grand than any of which 
the annals of the church afford a parallel. For thirty 
years, Communism has been as it were in a process 
of incubation in the public mind. Multiplied un- 
dertakings in various parts of the civilized world, 
(though they have generally failed), indicate how 
universally this spirit is working in the hearts of 
men. Ithas generally been presented as a matter 
of expediency or political economy. But when this 
lever shall involve the public conscience, and the 
great battery of the Divine claim of perfect. right- 
eousness in human relations shall be brought “sto 
range,” and shall pour in its fire, there must be a 
shaking which will remove all not founded on “ the 
rock.” So perhaps we may not long envy those who 
“ refused deliverance, that they might obtain a bet- 
ter resurrection.” If the brethren of those “souls” 
whom John “saw under the altar” are yet to be slain, 
it would appear that they might be drafted from the 
witnesses of these truths. In “counting the cost,” I 
have.included this item as a possibility. I see 
before us agitation, revolution, disorganization, 
reconstruction, grading up, leveling down, smoke, 
dust, fire, blood, and all confusion to human builders. 
These are glorious days, and out of all shall Zion the 
perfection of beauty come and “ fill the whole earth.” 
But we should never cease if we told the whole. 
A language not spoken in words, not written in ink, 
is needed. I confess Christ’s love, true, full, holy, 
all-embracing, never ceasing. DIscrPie. 


PARAGRAPHS FROM ONEIDA. 


Oneida Commune, May 1, 1894. 
ROCK SCENERY. 

Our friend “ H. J. S.” interrogates the rocks 
and wrings their record from them; and not 
content with that, he, inquisitor like, puts them’ 
to the torture with a sledge-hammer, that their 
innermost secrets may be revealed. While thus 
at Wallingford the rocks are made martyrs to 
science, and investigation is pushed into their 
very bowels with a relentless hand, here at 
Oneida the problem is how to get rocks at all, 
except fragmentary pieces that are blasted and 
pryed from the stratified quarries; and our 
landscape artists dote on anything like a sizable 
bowlder, as a gold-miner would on a rare nug- 
get discovered. 

One of our most enthusiastic rock lovers— 
one who was born and reared among the rocks 
and hills of New England, and therefore had 
this love of rock-scenery “ bred in the bone,” as 
we may say—lays tribute upon everything of 
the rock species that comes within reach, that can 
in any way be made to contribute to fill the 
aching void that his New England nature feels 
for rock aliment. Even the rough fragmen- 
tary stone of the quarry—acres of which un- 
derlie a recent Community purchase, and’ which 
are found invaluable for building purposes—are 
not despised, but by means of cement as a bond 
of union between them, they have been erected 
into an artistic grotto—gfor which an abrupt bank 
made a fitting place. They there produce an ap- 
parently natural embellishment of a miniature 
trout-pond that laves the base of the grotto and 
is a receptacle for the water that trickles down 
over the stones, lending the music of its tinkle 
as it falls into the water below, and giving ani 





mation to the scene. 
But even the bowlders have not left us with-’ 
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out at least one witness. Our lawn boasts the 
possession of one respectable bowlder, of some 
tons weight (we have not calculated its exact 
avoirdupois)—that is made the most of. After 
transporting it from its ancient bed half a mile 
distant, it was made to stand sentinel and do 
duty through all weathers on the lawn in front 
of the old “ Mansion House” for a series of years, 
but has recently been promoted to a more con- 
spicuous place on the new, and larger lawn of 
the New House. It stands now flanking the 
most north-easterly curve of the main walk, 
while a group of smaller bowlders holding a po- 
sition near by, suggest that there may have been 
a family relation existing between them in the 
geological ages of the past. 

That nature may not be misrepresented in 
respect to the distribution of her rock-wealth, 
and as indicating that she at least made an effort 
to supply the deficiency of rock-scenery in this 
locality, 1 should mention that she has produced 
a littte paradise of rocks within two hours ride 
of our domain; and though it is a recent discov- 
ery to us, it has already feasted some New Eng- 
land eyes, and carried their owners in transports 
back to the scenes of their youth. 

Though these rocks lack the masculine charac- 
ter of rugged boldness so often seen in the eas- 
tern States, yet they are peculiarly in harmony 
with nature in this section, which has been char- 
acterized as womanish, compared with New 
England. 

These rocks not only charm you where 
they are, but make you sigh for an iceberg, 
or some other means of conveyance, to take 
them within the daily radius of Community 
pilgrimage—and one enthusiastic friend in the 
fervor of his liking, has actually brought away 
several of the lesser rocks, which now cozily 
nestle in a group on the sunny-side of a bank in 
the lawn. 

ONEIDA JOTTINGS. 

The ground between the Tontine and Commu- 
nity Hall, formerly the children’s play-ground, is 
being graded and grassed, and with the fine shade- 
trees upon it will make a nice little place of ver- 
dure. to step into on hot, sunny days. 

The buds of the apple-trees are quite discolor- 
ed by thick crowds of a dark-colored insect, a 
tree-louse we judge, which thus early has hatch- 
ed, and found its means of living. They do 
not seriously harm the bud, we believe, but are 
soon displaced by its growth. 

The school district in which we are situated 
has been consolidated with two others, to forma 
Union School, at Oneida Castle. 

A small cottage is building at the north 
end of the lawn, where it joins the orchard, for 
an invalid who desires a situation free from 
every noise. This, with a rustic summer-house 
which is building near by, gives new expression 
to that part of the ground. 

GnarEs, says the Scientific American, are preserved 
in the south of Russia by the following process: 
“ They are gathered before they are quite ripe, put 
into large air-tight jars, so filled with millet that the 
grapes are kept separate. They are sent in this way 
to the markets of St. Petersburg. After remaining 


thus for a whole year they are still very sweet, all 


their sugar being developed by the ripening process 
in the pots.” 











_ A Co.ory of five thousand Circassians, it is said, 
is — . he established by the Turkish govern- 
ment in Palestine, on the plain of Sharon between 
Mount Carmel and Gaza. 


‘ 


SETTING STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 


The process of setting Strawberry plants in 
its minutia may be described as follows: 
The land being prepared, the rows of holes are 
made with the help of aline, thirty inches 
apart,as already described in the article by “ L.” 
The holes are made twenty inches apart, in the 
row, each hole being seven or eight inches deep, 
and five inches long, by two inches wide, at the 
top. A boy goes ahead, and from a_ basket, 
drops a plant at each hole, on two rows. A 
man follows on his knees between the two rows, 
and with thumb and finger, picks up the plant 
by the collar, or point where the leaves and 
roots meet. With the other hand the roots are 
straightened, and separated into a fan-shape.— 
They are then placed in the hole, care being 
taken that they extend downward into the 
moist earth as far as their length will allow. 
Another very important point to attend to, is 
that of holding the collar of the plant jst at the 
surface, as the plant is much injured by sinking 
it too deeply in the ground. Then, while hold- 
ing the collar at the right hight with thumb 
and finger, on one side of the center of the hole, 
with the other hand push back the surface soil 
if it is dry, and scrape a small quantity of the 
moister soil that lies beneath it into the hole. 
Never fill the hole more than half full of moist 
soil before packing it down with the ends of 
the fingers, around the ends of the roots. 
Then fill the rest of the hole with the same ma- 
terial, giving it a more moderate pressure with 
the ends of the fingers, or the palms of the 
hands in the soft earth. Finally, smooth the 
earth to the right level around the surface. It 
matters not, whether the earth is moist or dry, 
in this final smoothing operation. A good test 
of the faithful performance of the process con- 
sists in attempting to pull up one of the plants. 
If it successfully resists quite a strong pull, it is 
well set. 

The important points to’ observe in this pro- 
cess are, first, have a hole of sufficient depth to 
admit of the roots descending to where there is 
moisture ; second, let the collar be just at the 
surface—better too high than too low; third, 
spread the roots; fourth, pack the earth, espe- 
cially at the lower ends of the roots, bearing in 
mind, that wet and heavy earth had better not 
be packed quite so closely; finally, level the 
soil around the crown. 

There are other methods of transplanting 
that may have advantages over this, in some 
respects, but we may say of this method, 
that it is expeditious, and has proved uniformly 
successful, where the plants were good, and 
faithfulness has been observed. 

It is natural to suppose that this kind of la- 
bor followed up for afew weeks, must be pretty 
severe on the hands. I do not find it particu- 
larly so, Nature’s gloves seem always equal 
to the emergency. She shows a most admir- 
able skill in promptly furnishing gloves precise- 
ly fitted for whatever business is undertaken. 
Moreover by training each hand so that it can 
perform without awkwardness each of the oper- 
ations required, the more difficult part of pack- 
ing the earth in the holes is shared between 
them, and neither of them takes upon itself the 
whole of the wear and tear. 

But the hardest part of the work to the be- 
ginner is walking on the knees. Where we 





set two rows at a time, the work of transplant- 





ing an acre involves a walk of a'mile and_five- 
eighths. A pretty severe penance, | think they 
would have called it in the old monasteries 
where such tasks were imposed for the spiritual 
good of the penitents. Hather expensive in 
over-all cloth, Yankees would say in these days 
of high prices in cotton goods. As for the 
penance of the business, | find that the irksome- 
ness of it wears off by practice, until a day’s 
work at that business seems no more laborious 
than a day’s work at hoeing ; and as fur the wear 
of over-alls, we find that a large leather patch 
on each knee is a necessary part of the unifurm 
of a strawberry setter. 


H. J. 8. 


A WORD FROM THE WEST. 


La Fayette, Ind., May 1, 1864. 
Dear CrrcuLar :— 

A grand and wondrous miracle is taking place 
just before my eyes, as I sit writing by my win- 
dow. The brown old earth is putting on her 
robe of green; and bud, and leafyand flower, are 
bursting forth in beauty. If all this is looked 
upon from the right point of view we behold in 
it a stupendous miracle, an example of the pow- 
er of God hardly less wonderful than “ when 
the morning stars sang together, and all the sons 
of God shouted for joy.” 

God hasten the time when the miracles which 
are constantly occurring in earth and air and 
ocean, shall be justly appreciated and recognized 
as not atall inferior to any wrought by the 
same Author, which have the mildew of ages 
upon them. 

Soon may the glad day come, when, instead of 
ignoring the great truth of the power of God 
being present and working in all things, men 
shall devoutly realize and acknowledge that 
power, and “ God shall be all, and in all.” 

A live joke was perpetrated in one of our 
principal thoroughfares a short time since. 
Our streets have not yet received all the mod- 
ern improvements, and one of the main ones in 
particular is famous for mud “about these 
days,” as the almanacs say. A few mornings 
since our citizens were agreeably surprised to 
find in a particular locality where the mud was 
of unknown depth, a neatly painted sign—“ Krxr 
orF THEGRASS.” The street needs to be seen in 
all its muddiness in order to fully appreciate the 
keenness of the sarcasm. The wit had the de- 
sired effect, for the next day our street commis- 
sioner had a strong force just at that point search- 
ing for terra-firma. 


Yours truly, p. 


inate te Herald of Health. 
TREATMENT OF DIPTHERIA BY ICE. 


The Boston Medical and Surgical Journal of 
March 17, 1864, has the following article: 


Dr. Borland said he had been requested by Dr. W. 
B. Morris, of Charlestown, to bring to the notice of 
the society the subject of the treatment of diptheria 
by ice, whereby, he firmly believed, this terribly de- 
structive disease might be perfectly or nearly con- 
trolled. 

CasEI. The first case to which Dr. M. was called 
was that of a little girl, eleven years old, in whom 
the disease was well established. He gave her bran- 
dy, beef soup, a solution of chlorate of potash, and 
guaiacum, alternately every hour. Having heard of 
the benefit to be derived from ice, he ordered lumps 
of it, enclosed in muslin bags, to be held all the time 
in the mouth. This patient was seen in consultation 
by Dr. Mason, who suggested the external, as well 
as internal, application of the remedy, by means of 
a bladder filled with pounded ice wrapped up in a 
napkin, and laid up against the throat. This was 
continued for seventy-two hours. The membranes, 
which were very thick, ceased forming after the be- 
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ginning of the ice treatment, and were thrown off at 
its termination. The child is now well. 

Case II. A child of a family where this treatment 
could not be followed out. he throat had been 
blistered, from ear to ear, by a physician who had 
previously seen her This child died. Another had 
previously died in the same family with diptheria, 
and a third person in the house died from the same 
malady afterward. 

Case III. The third case in the series occurred in 
the practice of a friend. No ice was used, and the 
child died. 

CasE IV. Dr. Morris was called to another pa- 
tient, and found one of the family already dead from 
diptheria, and laid out in the same room with the 
patient, who was failing rapidly, the throat being filled 
with the diptheritic membrane. The ice treatment 
was commenced without delay, and the child recoy- 
ered. 

Case VY. Dr. Bickford, who had seen the last pa- 
tient, was sent for to go to Brattleboro, to see a child 
of the engineer of the Hoosic Tunnel. He found the 
disease well marked, and advised the ice treatment, 
which wasadopted. The child improved so much on 
the second day, that the treatment was discontinued 
by the friends, but on the third day it was much 
worse. Dr. B. telegraphed to “go on with the ice, 
and stick to it.’ This was done, and the result was 
that the patient began again to improve, and is now 
well. 

Case VI. In this case the ice was applied for three 
days, and the patient recovered. 

Cases VII & VIII. These two cases occurred in 
the practice of Dr. Bickford. Dr. Morris had not the 
notes of them, but ice was applied, and both patients 
did well. 

CasE IX. This was a case in which ice was ap- 
plied and the patient improved; but, as in the Brattle- 
boro case, the treatment was discontinued, and the 
symptoms immediately returned. The ice was re- 
applied, and again improvement set in, which termi- 
nated in recovery. 

The plan of treatment was the same in all these 
cases. All of them were undoubted, and several of 
them were severe cases of the disease.” 

We ask the careful attention of the reader to 
the results of these experiments. Every case 
treated with ice, recovered. Every case treated 
with drugs without ice, died. In every case where 
each was employed alternately the patient im- 
proved under ice treatment, and grew worse 
under the drug treatment! Do these facts mean 
anything? Will the people profit by them? 
Will the profession alter or stay its murderous 
hand because of them? 


BIBLE HUMOR. 


I think it is generally believed that Jesus Christ 
never laughed. He was known to weep, but as it is 
not recorded that he ever laughed, it is assumed he 
never did; but remembering that it is said “there 
were many other things which Jesus did, the which, 
if they should be written every one, even the world 
itself could not contain the books,’ we may infer 
that perhaps a laugh was among the things that were 
not recorded. It is evident that he had the mirthful 
element in him, and loved a little humor when there 
was an opportunity, from one or two examples which 
we will briefly notice. In Matthew we read that 
Jesus crossed over the sea of Galilee, and coming in- 
to the country of the Gergesenes, there met him two 
possessed with devils, and, as his custom was on 
such occasions, he cast them out. They, being so 
unceremoniously turned out of house and home, im- 
mediately set about seeking another habitation.— 
Now there was a herd of many swine feeding in that 
region, and they besought Christ, saying, “ Suffer us 
to go into the swine,” choosing a shelter of that kind 
rather than to be cast into the deep. He gave them 
liberty to go: but it seems that the swine after find- 
ing out something of the character of the new com- 
ers who had thrust themselves upon them without 
invitation, and the difficulty they would have in 
getting rid of them again, concluded it would be 
better to commit suicide at once, rather than to 
live in such society; and embracing the first oppor- 
tunity they carried their resolution into effect by 
running violently down a steep place into the sea 
and perished in the waters; so that the devils found 
themselves in the deep after all. There is another 
instance to which I wil) allude, and leave it for the 
reader to examine more particularly at his leisure.— 
It is in that memorable account of the woman taken 
in the act of adultery, and brought by the Scribes 
and Pharisees before Jesus for trial. In his manage- 





ment of that trial will be seen the same mirthful ele- 
ment as in the other. From the result in both of 
these cases it seems evident that they were partially 
intended for jokes, though they might be considered 
by the parties concerned rather serious. I think 
Jesus must have been pleased on these occasions, and 
perhaps he laughed. Who knows? c. 0. 


MAY MORNING. 

O! the sky is blue, and the sward is green, 

And the soft winds wake from the balmy west ; 
The leaves unfold in their gilded sheen, 

And the bird in the tree-top builds its nest ; 
The truant zephyr light plumes his wings 

Once more, and quits his perfumed bed, 
Soft calls on the slumbering flowers to wake, 

And sportive roams o’er each dew-clad head 


The Blue-bells nod them within the wood, 
The Snow-drop peeps from its milky bell, 
The motley Thora bends her hood, 
Whilst beauteous wild-flowers line the dell ; 
The Wild-briar Rose its fragrance breathes, 
The Violet opes her cup of blue, 
The timid Primrose lifts its leaves, 
And King-cups wake, all bathed in dew. 


From flower to flower the wild bee roams; 
Then, buried within the Cowslip’s cup, 
He murmurs his low and music tones, 
Till she folds the wanton intruder up; 
The Spring bird wakening, soars on high, 
Gushing aloft his melting lay, 
Whilst painted clouds flit o’er the sky, 
All ushering in the dawn of May! 


Like a laughing nymph she springs to light, 
And tripping along in her world of flowers, 
Brushes the dew in the morning bright, 
And weaves a joy o’er each heart of ours ; 
With frolicsome hands, the Daisy meek, 
From her lap of green she playful throws, 
Whilst the loveliest flowers spring round her feet, 
And fragrance bursts from the Wild-wood Rose ! 


O! then glad is the heart, as through leafing trees 
The soft winds roam in musical play : 

Whilst the sick come forth for the healing breeze, 
And rejoice in the birth of the beauteous May ; 

And glad is the heart of the joyous child, 
As bounding away through the tangled dell, 

It roams ’mid the flowers in green woods wild, 
And hunts the caged bee in the Cowslip’s bell! 


O! bright is this world! ’Tis a world of gems! 
And loveliness lingers where’er we tread; 

On the mountain top, or in lone wood glens— 
A spirit of beauty o’er all is spread! 

Then warmed be our hearts to that kindly Power, 
That scatters bright roses o’er life’s rough way, 

Who unfolds the cup of the Snow-drop’s flower, 
And wreathes the earth with the gems of May ! 

EDWARD BRINLEY. 


NEWS! ITEMS. ° 

GARIBALDYI’ Visit still excites the greatest enthu- 
siasm in England—but it is said that he will re- 
turn immediately to Italy. The ostensible reason is 
the state of his health, which is unfavorably affected 
by the English climate. It is widely believed, howey- 
er, that the English government, instigated by the 
French, has intimated a wish to the too popular 
General that he should cut his visit short. 


Tue Prussians have captured Duppel. It was 
carried by assault on the 18th of April. The fall 
of this fortification puts nearly the whole of the 
disputed duchy into the hands of the Prussians. 


Tue European conference for the adjustment of 
the Dano-German quarrel was to meet in London on 
the 25th. It was understood that England and 
France would unite to check the “military insolence” 
of the Prussians, and preserve the integrity of the 
Danish monarchy. ” 

A NuMBER of wealthy and influential ladies— 
wives of Senators, or otherwise distinguished—have 
lately held a meeting in Washington for the purpose 
of organizing a patriotic Society called “the Ladies’ 
National Covenant.” The members of the Society. 





adopt a pledge abolishing the use of foreign silks, 
satins, laces, and other articles of feminine adorn- 
ment for the term of three years, or during the war. 
The object to be attained by observing the pledge is 
to check the enormous drain on gold and keep it in 
the country. Some of the wealthiest women of 
Washington have already donned the domestic calico. 
A similar meeting has been held in New York city, 
and is to be succeeded speedily by another. A re- 
form in dress, so long needed, will be thus com- 
menced by the leaders of fashion in the two great 
centers of social and political influence in our 
country. Ifthe war can in some measure break the 
bondage of women to dress and foreign fashions, and 
inaugurate the reign of good sense and simplicity— 
its effect on the free north will be hardly less bene- 
ficial than on the slavery-cursed south. 

Tuomas BLANCHARD, the American inventor, 
died at Boston, April 16th, in the 76th year of 
his age. He was a man of great mechanical genius. 
His machine for turning irregular forms, such as gun 
stocks, shoe lasts, &c., was an invention of great prac- 
tical usefulness. He was the proprietor of several 
other important patents, among which were those 
of the tack machine, mortising machine, and ma- 
chine for bending timber. 


In the old times of Perfectionism when we were 
supposed to be in free affinity with all sorts of spirit- 
ual vagabonds , a quack once called on us at Put- 
ney, with a wagon load of pills, and a female compan- 
ion. He had just come froma medical campaign 
among the Shakers, and boasted largely of his success 
in curing their diseases. His specialty seemed to be 
the Piles. He enlarged upon the peculiarities of his 
treatment of this disease, and undertook to give his 
theory of the nature of it. He spoke loftily of the 
ignorance and foolishness of other practitioners, and 
finally announced his own opinion in these im- 
pressive terms: “ The Piles, sir, is owing to a debility of 
weakness |” J. HN. 


The following tradition has been handed down 
from father to son in Ashford, Conn.: the incident 
is said to have taken place in that town, and is illus-, 
trative of the manners and customs of ancient times: 

“A concourse of people were assembled on the 
hill in front of the meeting house, to witness the 
punishment of aman who had been convicted of 
neglecting to go to meeting on the Sabbath for a 
period ofthree months. According to the existing 
law for such delinquency, the culprit was to be pub- 
licly whipped at the post. Just as the whip was 
about to be applied, a stranger on horseback appear- 
ed, rode up to the crowd of spectators, and inquired 
for what purpose they were assembled. Being in- 
formed of the state of the case, the strange gentle- 
man rose upright in his stirrups, and with emphasis 
addressed the astonished multitude as follows; 
‘You men of Ashford, serve God as if the Devil was 
in you! Do you think you can whip the grace of 
God intomen? Christ will have none but volun- 
teers.’ The people stared, while the speaker, proba- 
bly not caring to be arraigned for contempt of court, 
put spurs to his horse, and was soon out of sight; 
nor was he ever more seen or heard of by the good 
people of Ashford.” 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


D. K., N. Y.—Your request for criticism, drew out an expres 
sion in our ( Oneida) meeting, of which you willsee a report. 
The Spirit of Truth meets the humility that is willing to make 
mortifying confessions. ‘Confess your faults one ‘to another, 
and pray one for another, that ye may be healed.” 

T. F., N. ¥.—We think you meet the attacks of disease in the 
best way possible. All persons of faith, everywhere, are in the 
same army, with Jesus Christ for commanding General. We 
are sure that his combinations are continually pressing back 
the powers of death; and our business, as soldiers, is to believe 
in our General, be wide awake, and obey orders. Victory is ~ 
sure. 

W. A. K., East Tenn.—Not being conversant with the speciay 
branch of mechanics to which your invention belongs, we are 
unqualified to give an authoritative opinion ; but the main idea 
seems good. Can you not give us occasional picturesque 
sketches from your camp life and observations in East Ten- 
nessee ? 

E. L. Q., Oregon.—The five dollars you inquire about were 
received. Thank you. 


